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head seems to have been turned by his unexpected
success. He behaved as if he were too pure a Red to
associate with the Labour Party, and spent less time in
Parliament than in attacking his colleagues on provincial
platforms. He had a considerable power of popular
oratory, and soon became the favourite of the Socialist
malcontents. His election, without official endorsement,
as a Socialist Independent had already given him his
cue as a rebel. Grayson "incidents" began to accumulate.
In the name of the unemployed, he engineered a theatrical
"scene" in Parliament, where he had taken no part in
his colleagues' less flamboyant efforts on their behalf.
To MacDonald of course "scenes" were anathema. Not
only did his sense of dignity revolt; he resented them
as a blow at the authority of Parliament itself. Ten
years before he entered Parliament, he had bought and
read a second-hand volume of Parliamentary Remini-
scences, published in 1834. Deep and, one suspects, resent-
ful scores in the margin mark the passages which deal
with disturbances in Parliament.

Soon afterwards, Grayson rose to continue a six-hours'
debate on the prospective visit of King Kdward to the
Tsar, at the very moment when Henderson, as Chairman
of the Labour Party, was compelled, in loyalty to an
agreed time-schedule, to move the closure on him. Finally,
he refused to appear at Holborn on the same platform
as Keir Hardie. All these incidents, which Grayson's
supporters, and the Press in general, had naturally
exploited to the full, were rankling in the minds of the
delegates at Edinburgh. Controversy rumbled inter-
mittently throughout the Conference. Eventually, the
section of the CounciPs Report which dealt with Grayson
was rejected by a majority of the delegates. The four
National Members of the Council, MacDonald, Hardie,